The people of the Pacific today are going through a period 
of transition. Some island groups have gained their inde- 
pendence, others are being prepared for it, while the 
remaining few are struggling towards self-government. The 
changed situation has compelled the people to adopt a new 
outlook, to shed former attitudes of subservience and 
dependence and to assume a new garb of confidence and 
self-respect. The task is not easy. 


The colonial experience has left such a powerful and 
pervasive image of the white man that even in the inde- 
pendent Pacific, Europeans are treated with excessive 
respect. The deferential treatment accorded to them is a 
frank admission of this. The position of the Europeans has 
not declined, despite independence. On the contrary, they 
continue to exert tremendous influence in the financial 
and administrative affairs of many Pacific territories. But 
does this need to be a permanent feature ? The Pacific 
peoples must be encouraged to have confidence in them- 
selves so that they can make their own contributions to 
national and world affairs. 


Every society can draw strength from its cultural heritage 
and its past store of accomplishments, however humble they 
might be. Once the people are made aware of a past with 
which they can proudly identify, their confidence is boosted 
to the point when they are eager to make their own contri- 
butions. 


Some people contend that it is morbid to dwell upon the past, 
especially when such interest Is artificially stimulated as 

part of a national revival. But understanding one’s cultural 
heritage and pre-colonial past should not be an end in itself. 
It is a necessary step in the process of rediscovering one’s 
identity, and in all probability it cannot be avoided. 


Sister Mary Stella, Asesela Ravuvu and Raymond Pillai 


From ‘’Pacific History and National Integrity’’, 
Pacific Perspective, Vol. 1, No. 2 


introduction | 


“The sky was red as a mutilated hibiscus 
while I sat on the beach till the spittle of the 
sea touched my feet.” 


A melancholy mixture of rage and resignation haunts this issue of Risk. There are harsh 
words uttered against colonizers in all their manifestations: businessmen, administrators, 
development experts, missionaries and tourists. Equally, there is a love song. It is the deeper, 
more wonderful song of the Pacific: the lyrical praise of culture and a confident hope in the 
cherished traditions of island peoples. Woven into this texture of sadness and laughter, 
passion and praise, religious sensitivity and proud politics is a simple story. 


It is the story of a people who do not take for granted what imperial history has left them; it 
is the story of a people who do not take for granted the conventional wisdom of development 
economics or western parliamentary forms; it is the story of a people who bear witness to one 
of the more impressive episodes in the history of Christian mission and who themselves, in 
the latter part of the 19th century, became important bearers of the Gospel. 


The Pacific story must be taken seriously, even if, in the current jargon of world affairs, it 
represents such a small parcel of the Third World. Jone Dakuvula and John Momis together 
bring a strong critique against the “cool virus of Progress’’, and Francis Bugotu, in his 
analysis of colonization in the Solomon Islands, puts the question of how any people can deal 
with the spectre of the oppressor within themselves most sharply. The stories and poems 
selected highlight again and again the elementary nature of these issues. 


3K 


This Risk is published on the occasion of the Third Assembly of the Pacific Conference of 
Churches, which will be held in Papua New Guinea from January 10 to 21 1976. The theme 
of that Assembly is ““God’s mission in the changing Pacific society”. For change is a dominant 
issue for the Pacific in this decade. During the 1970s many of the island territories have 
become or will become independent. In September 1975, Papua New Guinea emerged as the 
largest and most populous of the newly independent Pacific island nations. But change 
continues and with it comes the challenge to the persisting colonial situation in the New 
Hebrides, that network of islands south of the Solomons. Here the United Kingdom and 
France jointly maintain an administration created out of the imperial power politics of the 

late 19th century and pre-World War I days. 


But political change and even economic change are not the only issues. There is also the 
question of stability. Here Pacific writers, poets, students, leaders in Church and society all 
take notice of the importance of culture. Yet there is a bitter irony. On the one hand, there is the 
strong affirmation of the need to recover and hold on to island culture, and its importance for 
Melanesian and Polynesian identity. On the other hand there is, as Sitiveni Ratuvili wrote, the 
way in which culture presents “‘an impenetrable barrier to other areas of development. Any 
new ideas that are introduced into the Pacific are either strangled or drowned by the culture.” 
(SPADES report, 1973) 


Risk expresses its appreciation to a working group in Fiji which selected the material used 

in this issue. Amelia Rokotuivuna and Vanessa Griffen did much work, and special thanks go 
to Marjorie Crocombe, the creative editor of Mana. Ron Crocombe lent his weight to the 
preparation of this material, and we are indebted to him for articles from Pacific Perspectives. 
Perhaps this issue of Risk will stimulate some to read his book Tie New South Pacific. 


ok 2K 2 


I cannot conclude this introduction without a personal note. In May 1970 I was introduced 
to the world of Melanesia in a series of meetings held in Papua New Guinea. These were 
based on an enriching sequence of conferences held in urban and rural areas of the country as 
well as in connection with the then developing site of the great copper mine in Bougainville. 
Friendships which began then have been nurtured both by time and subsequent visits, and I 
am delighted that John Momis is a contributor to this Risk. In January 1973, a Pacific-wide 
meeting using the style developed in Papua New Guinea was held in the New Hebrides. At 
that meeting the SPADES programme of the Pacific Conference of Churches was born. And 
it was at that meeting, held in Port Vila in the New Hebrides, that we discovered that queer 
situation of the condominium. The poetry of Mildred Sope and others says more about that. 


Because of these and other experiences, I am moved to invite readers of this Risk to a 
particular commitment during 1976. The Pacific needs advocates: people in North America, 
who will raise questions about the US involvement in Micronesia and will bother to find out 
more about US Trust Territories in the Pacific: people in Africa, who will take up and amplify 
a call to stop nuclear tests in the Pacific; people in France and the United Kingdom, who 

will take seriously the New Hebrides question; people in Australia and New Zealand, who 
will ask questions about the economic hegemony those countries develop in the Pacific; 
indeed, people everywhere who will not forget their spiritual kin in the Pacific. For surely 
advocacy is a task we need to think about more carefully. In one sense it is a truly charismatic 
role. The Holy Spirit is the ultimate paraclete, advocate, and there is a valid way in which 
Christians should always be ready to share, however partially and imperfectly, in a calling to 
work on behalf of others. But good advocacy demands a proper briefing if it is to be effective. 
Thus there is an invitation not only to advocacy but to learning. 


So this issue itself becomes an invitation. If we take seriously the job of renewing ourselves 
and the churches and society, then there has to be a growing outward as well as a search 
inwards. And there is an important sense in which we discover our sisterhood and 
brotherhood in the Body of Christ by recognizing and accepting, in however modest a way, 
the possibility of standing in the place of someone else when there is a need. And today there 
is a call from Pacific Christians to others in many parts of the world to stand in their place 
and argue for their hopes. 


Rex Davis 


Full publications referred to in this issue can be obtained from the South Pacific Social 
Sciences Association, P.O. Box 5083, Suva, Fiji. 
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unity in Civersity 


Few men can have moved so impressively 
through so many careers in such a short 
time as John Momis. As a seminarian, parish 
priest in the Roman Catholic Church, and 
then politician, Momis’s work has been 
marked by sincerity and integrity. As Deputy 
Speaker of the House of Assembly before 
independence, Momis was an articulate 
advocate for regional rights: as effective 
chairman for the Constitutional Plannineg 
Committee, he saw some of the provisions 
guarding those interests eroded away. 

He is now deeply concerned for the people 
of Bougainville and has long been an 
advocate for better terms for the people of 
Papua New Guinea in relation to foreign 
investors, particularly in regard to the giant 
copper mine in Bougainville. 


John Momis 


When Europeans settled in the Pacific, 
they did not find a political vacuum on 
the shores and plains and in the 
mountains of our islands. To meet the 
needs of their time our ancestors had 
well-organized, self-sufficient 
communities. But the impact of western 
colonization has meant dramatic and 
sometimes traumatic changes in the 
character and life-styles of our peoples. 


Self-respect and self-government were 
lost in the process of colonial 
domination as, over a period of time, 
they became dependent on the colonial 
administration and its ubiquitous 
representative in the field, the Kiap or 
District Officer. As policeman, 
magistrate, roadmaker, welfare officer, 
census taker and general organizer of 
villagers, he gradually succeeded in 
reducing intertribal fighting and encour- 
aging peaceful contacts between 
previously hostile tribes. The price of 
this change has been the sapping of 
the initiative of our people. 


This paper is reprinted with permission 
from Pacific Perspectives. 


However, throughout this process, our 
people have demonstrated an out- 
standing capacity to endure and tolerate 
the oppressive and paternalistic policies 
of the colonizers. At this historic time, 
we have been inspired to help our people 
regain their drive and self-confidence. 
This may not be possible under the 
existing systems of government, edu- 
cation or development in general. If the 
present system stifles initiative instead of 
motivating our people to become self- 
expressive through constructive and self- 
reliant involvement, then it must be 
changed. Full participation is best 
achieved in a system that allows political 
decision-making at levels where it is 
meaningful, easily understood and 
relevant to the particular needs and 
hopes of the people concerned. Our 
people must be involved in the affairs 

of their government if they are to make 
real progress, promoting their own total 
development. 

When a colony becomes self-governing, 
its laws and perhaps even the consti- 


tution are concerned with the tensions 
that exist at that time. While it is 
important that these tensions — reflected 
as they are in my country in the 
demands for secession, autonomy, 
_restrictions on the powers of the central 
government (and in the zeal of leaders 
to catch up with the rest of the world by 
putting up prestige projects) — be taken 
care of, preoccupation with this problem 
can have one unfortunate consequence. 
It is that the constitution does not face 
up to the problems of the future, and 
this tends to defeat the great opportunity 
presented by self-government. 


The significance of self-government is 
that, by transferring power into the 
hands of the people of the country, it 
gives them a chance to define for them- 
selves the philosophy of life by which 
they want to live and the social, 
economic and spiritual goals they want 
to achieve. If the constitution is to be 
truly the fundamental charter of society 
and the basis of legitimate authority, 

it should be an instrument which helps 
to achieve these social goals and not 

one which obstructs. The constitution 
should look towards the future. It should 
be related to the social goals that the 
leaders of the people are enunciating. 


A clear definition of our most funda- 
mental social goals and a clear statement 
setting out the implications of their 
acceptance (for the ways in which 
governments seek to achieve these goals) 
is of great importance to the welfare of 
our people and to the effectiveness of 
the constitution in promoting it. As we 
become fully self-governing and the duly 
elected leaders take over complete 
control of all internal governmental 
activity, the need for definite, widely 
known, long-term objectives to guide 
them in their decision-making is 
apparent. With so much development 

to be carried out, it is crucial that 
national priorities be in accordance with 
these objectives. We must know where 

_ we want to go before we can decide 


how we should get there. Before a driver 
starts a motor car, he should first decide 
on his destination. Otherwise his driving 
will be without purpose, and will achieve 
nothing. We are now in the driving seat. 
The road which we should follow ought 
now to be marked out so that all will 
know the way ahead. I believe that at 
present our leaders have a unique 
opportunity to change the existing 
foreign imposed systems which are 
widely recognized as being inappropriate 
to our needs. This opportunity must be 
firmly grasped. 


Far too many developing countries are 
forced, by economic relationships with 
industrialized countries, to build their 
societies more in accordance with the 
interests of the industrialized countries 
than with their own national wishes. I 
believe that we must avoid a situation 
where foreign capital controls the 
destiny of our people. Among the social 
goals which are incorporated in the 
constitution, prominence should be given 
to this principle of independence in 
national decision-making, as I believe 
that the preservation of national integrity 
is crucial to our countries’ future 
wellbeing. 


The influence of foreign capital may be 
contained through a policy of self- 
reliance. The policy of self-reliance 
means various things: it means self- 
sufficiency in basic products, but also 
greater participation by local people in 
the economy, and an emphasis on 
small-scale artisan and other activity. 


It is clear that our countries want 
economic development, but not just any 
kind of economic development. We are 
becoming increasingly aware that an 
obsession with economic development 
can lead to various harmful conse- 
quences: the pollution of the environ- 
ment, the disruption of traditional 
systems and values (desirable), the — 
alienation of man, and the exploitation 
of the poor by the rich. Economic 


development should not bring about 
disparities in incomes, either between 
individuals or regions. Development, 
above all, must be development of 

the people — hence the emphasis on 
egalitarianism, rural development and 
the increasing participation of women in 
the affairs of our countries. True 
development is not to be measured by 
the GNP. I believe the degree to which 
people throughout our countries have 
the opportunity to achieve personal 
fulfilment is a much more meaningful 
measure of a country’s development. 
The total development of all our people 
should be our aim. The greatest privilege 
man has is to be involved in his own 
development. 


Experience in many countries has 
shown that constitutional provisions and 
declarations have little effect by them- 
selves. Perhaps the single most 
important factor in determining the 
direction of national development is the 
quality of leadership. I believe that if 

a country is to have any chance of 
implementing its fundamental social 
goals, it must ensure that its leadership 
has a genuine commitment to these 
goals. It is further necessary to ensure 


that leaders do not use their position in 
ways that threaten these goals, for 
example by accumulating personal 
wealth, by collaborating with foreign 
or national businessmen, by accepting 
bribes, and so on. Rules should be 
devised to ensure that leaders will not 
be in a position where their private 
interests conflict with public responsi- 
bilities. It is also necessary to avoid a 
situation where personal interests of 
leaders become identified with elements 
in or outside a country whose interests 
are inimical (or opposed) to the develop- 
ment of a genuinely just, honest and 
egalitarian society. 


Many of these goals are in keeping with 
traditional values of our people such as 
solidarity, self-reliance, tolerance and 
interdependence. All of these should not 
only be retained but actively fostered 
through our institutions. At this stage 
of our development, when things are 
fluid and tractable, we need as our first 
priority to have a cadre of leaders who 
have the intellectual perception into the 
real needs and aspirations of our 
people and also a perception into the 
different options available before they 
can make wise choices. 


Under the wings of history’s two great enemies 
I was betrayed into the den of the Protocols of 1914, 
My beautiful land was alienated through fraud. 

I am ignorant of the western shrewd culture, 

My future is uncertain, 

Pandemonium is the right word So; S 
For my so-called government, 

I long for a day of improvement. . 

I travel abroad with an identity card 

For I am stateless and have no right 

Of appeal in my country’s high court. 

Who am I, lost in the ocean of confusion? 
My ‘te tare’ takes very little notice of my cry. 
At least I am still able to swim 

But I wouldn’t like to be washed ashore 

On the desert of a French Pacific Republic, 
Who am I ? 

I am only that third citizen of my country, 
The only condominium in the world. 


who am I? 


Donald Kalpokas 


nomo stap long taon 
give up the town 


Before brother 
We never thought 
But now beware 
We must think 


You used to live in a village 
Now you live in the town 
The village is good for you 
The town is not good for you 


Why do you like the town 
The town is for the whiteman 
The village is for you brother 
Shame on you 


Come back brother 
Come back to the village 
Come and see us 


Albert Leomala 


Long bifo barata 

Yumi no stap tingting 
Be naota, luk aot barata 
Yumi tu mas tingting 


Bifo yu stap long vilty 
Naota yu stap long taon 
Vila] 1 kut long yu 
Taon 1 no kut long yu 


Olsen wonem yu lakem taon 
Taon I blong waitman 
Vilty I blong you barata 
Sorry long yu 


U kam back barata 
Kam bak long viltj 
Papa mo mama tufala stap wet] 


Papa and mama are always waiting Papa mo Mama tufala stap wei] 


In 1914 a convention between Great Britain 
and France was signed which issued, when 
later ratified, in the strangest of colonial 
inventions. The Condominium of the New 
Hebrides provided for two colonial watchdogs 
and one weak government. In November 
1973 a communiqué issued from London and 
protested against by some New Hebrideans, 
not one of whom was present at this meeting, 
led to steps being taken for the setting up of 
a Legislative Assembly. How far this is from 


of the 


genuine independence has yet to be seen. 
These poems reflect the anguish of New 
Hebrideans in their perplexing situation. 


new hebrides 


Kali Vatoko, Albert Leomala, 

Donald Kalpokas and Mildred Sope are 
graduates of the University of the South 
Pacific, and New Hebridean teachers. 


These poems were first published in Mana 
and are reprinted with thanks to Pacific 
islands Monthly which carries Mana. 


My body is tired 
My head aches mother land 
I weep for our people 


Where are we going, mother Mildred Sope 


Why are there two divisions Can’t you listen to me for once 
Why do you bear two different people Can't we change our system 
Can't they all follow your steps With this new technology 
Where are they leading us to, mother Where are we going, mother 


Why can’t I be visible and be heard Do I mean anything to you, mother 
I’m too common to be regarded Won't you listen to me for once 
Why did you create me at all I can’t bear this burden any longer 
Where are we going, mother Where are we going, mother 

What is our destination What is our destination 


mi stap sort nomo 


I bow in sorrow... 


U ting se 

U — u — masta 
M: — mi — boe 
Taem mi rong | 
U kikim as blong mi 


Mi krae forom papa mo mama 


Pe wea hom i long wei 
Mz stap sort nomo 


Niuhebridis blong hu 
Nuvelsebrid blong hu 


U — uw — waet 
Mi mt = blak 
Weswe 


U — rabem papa no mama 
Nacia u wandem rabem mi 
Mi wandem kasem u 

Pe laki blong u 

U — wet tuturani 


Mi — mi — man ples 

Mi latkem Niuhebridis 
Nuvelsebrid blong mi 
Samtaem laki 

Pambae mi kikim as blong u 
Mi stap sori nomo 


Kali V atoko 


You think that 

You are the boss 

I am the servant 

When I do things wrongly 
You boot my arse 

I yell for my parents 

But home is far away 

I bow in sorrow 


Who owns the New Hebrides 
Who owns Nouvelles Hebrides 
You are white 

I am black 

So what 


You cheated my parents | 
Now you also want to cheat me 
I want to catch you (red-handed) 
But I haven’t got a chance 

You wait, whiteman 


I belong to the land 

I love the New Hebrides 
Nouvelles Hebrides is mine 
If chance strikes 

Pll kick your arse 

I bow in sorrow 


Ue 


ve i, 


wail 


SRcO MR sR RIRNS Guta eS 


elf, 


where have all the young 


Short stories are a new feature for Risk. But in turning : ; en 
to think about how the older generation suffer ina 
period of rapid and irreversible change, these stories 


are perhaps more telling than any sociological or gone ? 


analytical article. 


Venantius Tapin is a schoolteacher from Rabaul, New 

Britain, Papua New Guinea; Jack Lahui is one of 

Papua New Guinea’s leading poets and editor of 

Papua New Guinea Writing, and Earnest Mararunga 

is a former public servant now working on his father’s 

coffee plantation in the New Guinea highlands. Venanti us 


These stories and the poem are reprinted with : 
permission from Mana. Tapi nm 


Grandfather was warming himself at a flaming hot fire. He stared at the angry 
flames, deep in thought. The red fire set him thinking of the past, of the good days 
he had spent hunting wild pigs and cassowaries. He had been the best hunter in 
his New Guinea village. Now he was old. ““Who will be the next good hunter?” 

he wondered. “There’s little hope.” 


He was still remembering the past when his 13-year-old grandson, Tom Bali, 
rushed into the house and sat beside him. He had just come back from the next 
village where he had played the popular evening game hide-and-seek. It was 
always so exciting that Tom Bali could not wait to tell his grandfather about it. 
“Tata (grandfather), Bali remarked breathlessly. “They couldn’t find me. I had 
a good hiding place.” 


Grandfather nodded three times in response. He never took his eyes off the fire 
nor did he say a word. Tom Bali turned to him with a concerned expression on his 
face. “Tata, dave (what is it)? Tell me, anything wrong? Why are you sad?” 
“There’s nothing wrong, my son.” Grandfather leaned forward and pushed a piece 
of half-burnt coconut husk back into the fire. “Bali, get me my basket from my 
bed and some betelnuts from your grandmother’s basket.” 


“Yes, Tata.” Tom Bali got up and disappeared into the darkest part of the room. 
He reappeared with a basket and two betelnuts and handed them over. Grandfather 
took the skin off and put the betelnuts into his mouth. He then produced from his 
basket a tobacco tin in which he kept his lime. He took a very long piece of mustard 
and started to chew it with the lime and betelnut. 


The fire was starting to die out so Bali put some more firewood in. It burst into 
flames again. “Bali,” grandfather sighed and patted the boy on the shoulder 
as he called him. 


After a short pause the old man burst out. “I am sad. Today our village is losing 
young men. Young people like you go away to high school or to find work in towns. 


They never think back to their parents nor send money to support them.” “Tata,” 
Bali interrupted, “I will always send you money when I find work. I shall not 
be selfish like other boys.” 


Grandfather put his hands around his knees. He spat, almost spoiling the half 
of his laplap that was lying loose as he sat, half-naked, on the mat. Faintly, 

he began as if something was in his throat. “Yes, our energetic young men have 
gone. The village is now almost deserted by them. There’s no one to work the 
gardens. Only we old men and women are left behind. Only young children love 
the village in the childish manner.” 


Three hundred and sixty-five pounds ; : : 
A couple of hundred and sixty or so br ide pf 1ce 
Weeks of killing labour 

That’s almost five years round 

And that was the sum I saved up 

Together with five score shiny armshells 

Father stored away for me 

Not including the rest 

Brought in by all my relatives 

To add to the worth of my bride 

According to our customs. 


The armshells 

Tied and dangling from strings 
Along the thirty-foot horizontal poles 
Their coloured embroidery below 
Flapping and dancing in the wind 
Like the wagging of the tails 

Of the two pigs 

Limbs tied, kicking and swinging 

On the two five-foot rods 

Carried by the four young hunters. 
Also : 

Fifty-two bags of rice for the price 
Fourteen or more bags of sugar 

Not forgetting the seven bags of flour 
Stacked and piled in rows 

Near the twenty-four bunches of bananas 
And my relatives brought in more. 


That was how much we gathered 

With songs, dancing and laughter 

According to our Motuan customs— 

I could afford no more 

Nor could I afford any less Jack Lahut 


Tom Bali listened attentively. He shared the feeling of his grandfather despite 

his young age. “I’m not blaming these young men alone. The responsibility also 

lies in the hands of the whites.” Grandfather’s teeth grumbled like an angry dog’s. 

“These foreign birds! They’ve stolen our land, the land of our ancestors. Now 
they’re stealing our young people to work for them, to help their businesses to 


earn more. They teach our young men foul ideas so that they come home on 
holidays and boast and say we are stupid.” Grandfather looked over his shoulder 
to find Bali nodding his head as if to an unseen companion. The boy’s eyes were 
heavy. 


“My son, you may go to bed now. It’s late and you have school tomorrow.” 

Bali lay himself down on a mat near the fire opposite his grandfather. The flames 
died out. Grandfather sat cross-legged. He stared at the fire’s remains, glittering 
in the darkness. “Poor people,” he muttered. “They don’t understand. They’ve 
been indoctrinated by the whites. They smell their bright lights like hungry rats.” 


the load of fire 
Earnest Mararunga WOOd 


“Wake up, Kallii, and throw some wood on the fire.” 


I was getting fed up with this. Kallii, fetch water. Kallii, start the fire. Kalli, do 

this and Kallii, do that. I wished I was only a little bit bigger, I would leave this mob 
and go the mission station and work there as some of the other boys had been 
doing. I rose from my cosy nook next to the fire place and threw some wood on 

the embers, sending up sparks and ash. The solemn group in the hut shifted 
uncomfortably, and I had to smile but broke off abruptly when... ““Watch out, boy! 
You want to burn the house down round our ears or something!” 


It was my turn to feel uneasy as the voice belonged to Kaii and, if there were 
anything I was frightened of, it was Kaii. A man as old as time itself, with skin 
laying in folds over his skeleton, and eyes sunk so deep into his skull that when 
he looked at you it was as if death itself was facing you. It was reputed that in his 
youth, he had killed and eaten a lot of young boys, raw. I cleared my throat. 
Pretending to look for more wood, I disappeared behind the broad back of one of 
the men. 

ok 2k 


The sparks had settled and the fire was throwing out more flickering light, 
darkening the interior with more shadows than ever. Some smoke lingered about 
the low ceiling. The heat was bearable, a cosy, sleep-inducing type of heat, very 
bearable. With droopy eye-lids I took in the scene. The bearded faces were all 
serious as they listened. The flickering light played on their faces, sometimes 
darkening them and at other times bringing them out a golden brown colour. I was 
fascinated. 


It was the youth from the neighbouring clan who was holding their attention. 

I saw him when he came that afternoon. He was dressed in white man’s clothes, 

and was carrying a pack on his shoulders. Later when we were eating at the 

men’s house, I found out that he had gone to the coast and had worked in a big place 
where they grew a tree known as a coconut, and where everyone wore white men’s 


clothes and spoke with white men in the language which only the “tanim talk” 
from our clan understood. In fact, I heard him use it once when the Kiap came to 
collect our names. I shook sleep away, pricked up my ears and listened. His voice 
was light and carried very well in the closely packed hut. 


“Tt is true that some of you have been on the mission station and you have seen 

the type of houses the ‘patas’ live in and the kind of food they eat and the clothes 
they wear and the lights they have at night. It is not beyond our means to have those 
things. In fact, during the time I was down at the coast, I saw many people of 

our colour who had these things and, besides these, some even had cars and 

motor bikes.” (I had seen a motor bike but, after he had explained, I found out that 
a car was a four-wheeled thing that carried more people.) 


“All we need is to have some of our younger boys go to school and learn about the 
ways of the white men, and a side reward from this education, the things we now 
think are for the privileged white men only, will be ours.” A sigh of disbelief rose 
from those assembled. 


He continued: “I hear that some of you are now asking your ancestors to bring 
you things, but this is impossible. How can the dead bring the living anything?” 


Before he could go on, the voice of Karipan cut in. It was sharp and very 
authoritative and precise: “Then why does the Pata ask somebody who was 

now long dead to help him out ail the time?” “What do you mean by that remark?” 
the youth asked. 


“Tt is true, the white Pata at the mission station does ask a dead person, and 
that person supplies the Pata with everything that he asks for.” 


Being the orator he was, Karipan did not beat around the bush once he had the 
audience under the grip of his oratory. His voice was cool and calm and had 

the confidence that comes with many years of practice. In fact, Karipan was the 
leader of a movement that was telling my people that if we desired anything that 
the patas or the kiaps had, all we had to do was to destroy our gardens and 

our tree crops, kill some pigs, and then ask the ancestors’ spirits to give us houses of 
corrugated iron, kerosene lamps, tinned food and blankets and mats, and then we 
would never have to work again in our lives. Recently his movement was losing 
some of its followers. No wonder! We lived through a famine because of his 
preaching, and recently we had slaughtered some pigs but still there was no 
indication of when the ancestors would heed our requests. 


Karipan went on: “When I was on the station a couple of years back, the Pata 
gathered all of us and we went inside this big building, and the Pata, who was 
dressed in clothes that rivalled the sun and the moon and put the birds and the 
flowers to shame, went to this little platform where there were some light sticks 

and he bowed and he begged, and some people in the crowd sang but there was no 
dancing, and next morning the shiny bird came and I personally helped to unload 
rolls of cloth, crates of food, and drums of liquids.” His voice was very firm. 
“Those things could not have come from anywhere else but from the person he was 
bowing to the day before.” The youth shook his head in disbelief. 


Karipan continued: ““There was a man from the coast, who was on the station 
with the Pata, and he told me that even the Pata gets his things from the spirits of 
the people that were already dead. He even said that some of the goods the Pata 
gets are sent to us by our ancestors, but the Pata does not redistribute these 


to us, the rightful recipients. I am not saying that our young guest is wrong. 

I am saying that he was misled when he was down on the coast. You all know that 
I was given £5 in money when I went and swept my father’s grave. I have always 
said that you will get your just rewards if you can only bear with ine for a while 
longer.”’ Once his old grip was established over them again, he sucked in the air and 
settled back on his buttocks. 


I watched the old con-man smile to himself, knowing that no youth could break 

his hold over the clan. I withdrew in disgust. I wondered how many times my father 
had killed pigs at his father’s grave and had come away frustrated because his 
request had not been granted. I wondered how many times he had complied with 
Karipan’s requests and had burned his gardens and cut down his trees so that 

he could not be ridiculed by the men of the clan for his non-conformity. 


I made up my mind, there and then, that I would go with the young man to the 
mission station and get educated for a day, and come back and lead my people away 
from the influence of the rogue Karipan. The fire was down to its embers again. 

We rose and went to sleep when Parou said it was very late. 


Surrounding an evening fire ‘ 

A group of children listen, this old man 
They listen and listen to the words, Tore Tugegnd 

The words of an old man. 


This old man he draws a story, This old man, he plants a story, 
A story from the ashes, A story of the past, 

Together with the flickering fire. And he plants it calmly. 

This old man he weaves a story, The story rises with the smoke 
A story from the fire, To plant itself in 

Together with the rising smoke. Minds that are green. 


I couldn’t sleep that night. I tossed and turned and my imagination ran riot. There 

I was wearing white men’s clothes, eating their food. I imagined I could even come 
home with a stomach as big as the Kiap’s and I might even have something to 
cover my feet. I laughed loudly to myself in the dark only to catch an elbow in 

my stomach. I grunted and rolled over on to my side. Minutes became hours. 

A rooster crowed. Other roosters took up the call, and it re-eechoed up and down 
the length and the breadth of the valley. Birds called to one another, and, at 

last, after what seemed a million years, dawn broke. The grey light crept in through 
the holes in the bark walls of the hut. I rose. 


Not bothering about the other sleepers, I threw back the dried bamboo leaves. 

The cold engulfed me as I stepped out into it. It was a biting cold, wet and clinging. 
Around me the mist was hugging the ground. Further away the mist broke up 

into gigantic balls and went leap-frogging over the kunai patches and pitpit grass. 

I stepped up to the nearest clump of bananas and lifted up my apron cloth. Finished, 
I returned to the hut for my leaves to cover my buttocks and then raced for my 
mother’s pig house. Behind me voices called to me to close the entrance, others 
implored me to get the fire started. Not today! This boy was off to get his share 

of education and the white man’s goods. 


I arrived at the pig house out of breath, the body heat steaming from my body. 
My mother was up already. Smoke was lifting slowly from the thatched roof, and 
lingering in the still air. I poked my head through the low opening. 


“You are early, boy. Don’t tell me you are hungry. I sent enough to the men’s 
house last night. Didn’t you get enough to eat?” She went back to spinning her 
strings for a new string bag. She would pause now and then to throw more wood on 
the small fire. Hell, here was I about to go out into the world and claim my share 

of fortune, and'there she was concerned only with whether I was fed or not, and 
that infernal fire. 


“Mother, I am going to the mission station to get educated and claim my share 
of cargo there,” I said impatiently. “Oh, yes?” she replied, without a trace of 
interest in her voice. “And don’t forget to bring in a load of wood this afternoon,” 
she added. 


Women! I cursed. What do they know about education and cargo. I’ll show her. 
Without waiting for her to say more, I raced back to the men’s house. The men 
were all up and were now gathered around the fire. 


“T am going to the mission station with the man in European clothes,” I said 
uneasily as I had not yet asked the youthful speaker of last night to take me to 
the station with him. “You are not!’ My father was a man of a few words. “Yes, 
I am!” I was on the verge of tears. 


The young man in European clothes came to my assistance and, after telling 

my father that he would take me there and bring me back himself, my father gave 
his permission but added, very strongly, that I was not to be educated. I reminded 
him that I would be away only for a day. My father made it clear that I was not to 
be educated even for a day. With this ringing in my head, we took off for the mission 
station. And what a sight we made, the youth in his white shirt and khaki shorts, 
and me in my apron cloth with a bunch of leaves to cover my backside, and him 
towering above me. But that morning I was the bigger person. My head was already 


in the clouds. 
KK 


We followed the old track, which had been worn smooth by countless feet over 

the years, until the hills were miles behind us, and the grass plain, unbroken by not 
even a solitary tree, stretched before us. The sun was high in the sky by the time we 
arrived at the station. 


I had never seen such a collection of buildings at one place before in my life, and 

I was astounded. (Very much later in life, I found out that there were only 

twelve huts of crude corrugated iron and bush timber dressed down.) My friend 
went up to one of the buildings and tapped on the wall, and a door was opened and a 
person looking very much like the Kiap appeared. He too was white and had 

a fat belly. This must be the Pata, I thought. They talked for a long while, and 
pointed at me occasionally. 


The Pata beckoned to me, and I went towards him with some misgivings. Before 
I could come to my senses, I was introduced to a lot of other boys, and my apron 
cloth was taken away. I was washed, dressed in an old pair of shorts sizes too 

big for me, and was told that I was going to school with them. 


Now, twenty years after, I am still wondering how my mother got her load of 
firewood that afternoon. 


decoloniZing 
and recolonizing 


Here is the real nub of the issue, and it 


the case 
of the 


speaks in a wider way than for the Pacific. 
Risk has published interviews and articles 
of Paulo Freire in the past in which this 
crucial question of internalizing our own 
oppressions has come up. The author, 
Francis Bugotu, is now Permanent Secretary 


for Education and Cultural Affairs for the 


SOIOMONn 
islands 


Solomon Islands Government. He took his 
MA from the University of Lancaster, UK. He 
helped to establish the lively newspaper 
Kakamora Reporter, and has writtena 
number of plays and short stories. His play 


“This Man” has been made into a film. 


Francis Bugotu 


This text is reprinted with permission from 
Pacific Perspectives. 


The evil that men do lives after them (Shakespeare) 


The psychology of neo-colonialism is 
disguised and often silent. Its strength 
lies behind clever and ‘effective manipu- 
lation and planned role-playing on the 
part of the colonialist causing confused 
passivity in the minds of the colonized. 
The “light” of the civilized world 
preached to the man who lives “in 
darkness” has become a newly imposed 
darkness which paralyses the thought 
processes of the beholder. The colonized 
beholder becomes dependent on others 
for decision-making — a fact which 
seems to be encouraged in developing 
countries either consciously or un- 
consciously by the “civilized” man 

in order to retain a status quo for the 
benefit of his own self-confidence and 
security. 


* The views expressed in this paper belong to 
the author and do not reflect in any way those 
of the then Government of the British Solomon 
Islands Protectorate. 
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In a period of decolonization in a 
country, a new spirit of colonization is 
usually born disguised, to excuse the 
existence of colonial and paternalistic 
attitudes. Excuses given highlight the 
advantages of “proven” colonial 
systems. In the British colonial system 
the facts of strict governmental financial 
control, the wisdom of separating the 
functions of politics and the civil service, 
for example, are typical “good” 
arguments used for the preservation of 
the status quo in newly developed 
British colonial countries like the 
Solomons. Standards of living, of 
education, of behaviour, and so on, 

are continually being judged from 

a point of view of the outsider, unrelated 
to the needs and wishes of the people 
within the country. If we define 
“standard of living” in terms of 

people’s needs, wishes and aspirations, 
then I would suggest that in Melanesia, 


for example, there would be markedly 
different interpretations between that 
of the expatriate and the indigene. 
Present indications are that this is true 
not only of the Solomons but also of 
Papua New Guinea and the New 
Hebrides. When western standards of 
living and education are defined for 
third world peoples, alien ideologies are 
in reinforcement of a worldwide design 
of neo-colonialism which binds former 
colonies to metropolitan countries. It 
aims at serving first of all western 
strategic, economic and political 
interests albeit at great cost to emerging 
nations. 


The challenge for us Pacific Islanders 
is not to stand wide-eyed at one side 
of the arena, blankly watching our 
interests being manipulated and 
aspirations changed by foreigners, but 
to stand in the centre of the ring and 
be involved, with one foot firmly on the 
ground. The task is to find a design 
for a future which serves our interests, 
and need not necessarily be patterned 
on western lines, nor serve western 
strategic, economic or political aims. 


It is essential that we seek a broader 
range of alternatives for development 
than the ones offered by colonial 
metropolitan countries. We must have 
faith in ourselves and our cultures. It 
would be unconventional in the modern 
world to base any future development 
of an emerging nation on its own 
“simple” culture. Nevertheless, if we 
Pacific Islanders believe otherwise, we 
should not be deterred from building our 
future on what we know and understand 
well. One way to start looking past 

the new darkness brought about by 

the dazzling lights of civilization is to 

outline some strengths of one traditional 

way of lifeon which programmes of =, 
modernization could be carried out: 

a) the pattern of communal land rights 
and collective responsibility could 
form the basis for cooperative work, 
whether in business ventures or 
community development projects; 


b) decision-making by consensus could 
be examined by our political leaders 
with a view to adapting its value for 
modern parliamentary procedures; 
the philosophy of shared responsi- 
bility for the young, the sick and the 
elderly, could become embraced in 
modern social welfare programmes; 
classless and non-élitist society forms 
could be brought into newly planned 
educational structures. 


c) 


d 


—_ 


Recognition of values such as these 
must be complete in modern develop- 
ment planning. Imposition of foreign 
models of society and culture merely 
create obstacles to real progress and 
development in an emerging country. 
The concept of development in a 
developing country is not necessarily 
the same as that understood by one 
belonging to a “developed” country. 

In a developing country the idea of 
development is closely linked with the 
wish for freedom: freedom to run 

one’s own affairs the way one knows 
and believes, based on familiar traditions 
and ways of life. Freedom is in fact 
development, whether material progress 
and wealth are realized to the extent 
expected or not. The more oppressed a 
people of a country are during colonial 
domination, the greater their desire for 
freedom and the more vocal they tend 
to become about development. It also 
appears to be true that the darker- 
skinned races of the world seem to have 
gone through the toughest oppressive 
measures of colonial practice and 
domination. 


Notwithstanding the implications of the 
above to the colonialist, we Pacific 
Islanders alone can transform from the 
inside any created oppressed image of 
ourselves and our situation into some- 
thing acceptable, first of all to our own 
selves and then to the outside world. 
Men make their own truths, so that if in 
the face of objective criticism they 
harden their attitudes rather than 
compromise, it is unlikely that mean- 
ingful progress would ensue from 


people other than the ones directly 
affected. We should beware of forceful 
prescriptions from the colonialist. 

Every prescription represents the 
imposition of one man’s choice upon 
another, transforming the awareness 

of the man prescribed to into one that 
conforms with the prescriber’s 
consciousness. Thus “the behaviour 

of the oppressed is a prescribed 
behaviour following the guidelines of 
the oppressor’. ! The colonized sees 

the colonialist as a model of the “new 
way; and having internalized his image 
and adopted his guidelines, the colonized 
Melanesian certainly becomes fearful 

of actual freedom, even the abundant 
freedom of expression present in his own 
traditional culture. 


It is a big disadvantage in this world 
to be black. The trouble with us 
Solomon Islanders is that we are too 
black. We were treated as boys rather 
than men. We were children not 
knowing what was good for us — 
“loveable little barefooted dears with 
fuzzy-wuzzy hair”. 


The present colonial patterned behav- 
iour grew into various disguised and 
subtle forms. I hesitate to say that I feel 
it is from my own group in society, 

the élite of the Solomons, that disinte- 
gration and ruin of true Solomon society 
will come, if it does come. I pray God 
that my fears are unfounded, but I feel 
strongly that the dramatic and abrupt 
realization of prestige and power in high 
places of politics and education has 
caused the creation of a native élite 
instilled with false confidence and a 
“know it best” attitude, mysteriously 
caged behind alien ideas, values, goals 
and visions. It is we the White Mela- 
nesians of Honiara who are confused. 


1. Paulo Freire: The Pedagogy of the Oppressed. 
New York: Herder & Herder, 1971. 


2. F. Bugotu: “Impact of Western Culture on a 
Melanesian Society”, paper given at the 
Second Waigani Seminar, University of 
Papua New Guinea, 1968. 
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Our visions use the urban setting as the 
norm and we greatly delude ourselves 
that the rest of the Solomons want 

to be like us when they do not. We 
misinterpret the wishes of the people 
who are in the main village dwellers, 
and we desire high praise for the 
misrepresentations. 


The majority of Solomon Islanders with 
no hesitation express the wish to 

remain “themselves” and evolve a 
Solomon Island way of life by refining 
the texture of village life which could be 
transformed and given new meaning 
and value. The present “foreign” 
education system in the Solomons turns 
the young away from the life of the 
village to which most will have to return. 
This theme was strongly emphasized 

in the recent Educational Policy Review 
Report of the Solomons. Any threat to 
the successful adoption and implemen- 
tation of this Report with its basically 
sound philosophy will no doubt come 
from the élite and their expatriate 
advisers whose goals and visions start 
and end in towns. These problems have 
been met by others before and the 
Solomons could well learn from the 
great African leaders who foresaw 

the cost and tendency for creation of a 
native élite by colonialism.? 


The “native élite” in the Solomons is 
derived from the same process as in 
Africa: alienating the “educated”, 
through foreign schooling, from village 
life; the use of English as the language 
of instruction; and the deceptive and 
often false attractions of white-collar 
jobs in town. The gulf between village 
Solomon Islanders and “educated” 
urban dwellers is widening. The new 
élite have tended to become imbued with 
European values and aspirations. They 
have become exploiters of their own 
people. 


3. R. Keesing: “Seeking Paths for Solomons 
Development”, paper given at the Seventh 
Waigani Seminar, University of Papua New 
Guinea, 1973. 


In the name of “the people” they have 
become privileged as landowners, 
businessmen, civil servants or 
politicians. With or without intention 
they have themselves become exploiters 
but unrealizing that sometimes they, in 
their turn, have also been exploited and 
manipulated by “friendly” expatriate 
advisers and moneylenders. 


The problems Solomon Islanders face 
are global. We are merely a small part 
of the colonized Third World. Never- 
theless, I feel that these problems can 
only be tackled from within. The 
problems of the oppressed must be- 
solved by the oppressed who, first of all, 
accept their position as such and then 
transform it. “Black” then could 
become “beautiful”. 


We would do well to remember that 

the way of life of the Solomon Island 
villager, even the Malaita or Guadal- 
canal bushman’s, has been radically 
transformed by decades of colonialism. 
The undevelopment of Solomon Island 
society has been created by colonialism, 
not neglected by the Solomon 


Islander. The strengths of traditional 
Solomons society have been eroded 

in the colonial period and are being 
further eroded by present strategies of 
development where the expatriate is 
sole planner and source of “expert” 
advice. 


One essential way of recapturing pride 
and identity will be for Solomon 
Islanders to see the hollowness of 
western-style “progress” in human 
terms, to perceive that the paths to 

New York or London, to the University 
of the South Pacific or the University 

of Papua New Guinea, are not neces- 
sarily the only hopeful ones. Indeed they 
may not lead to success as much as 
would the road to a Solomon Island 
“area high school”, proposed in the 
EPRC Report, with its emphasis on 
practical and rural orientation. Solomon 
Islanders need to look at themselves 
and the past not merely for symbols, 
but for strengths their colonizers have 
lost, for wisdom and values men 
everywhere seem to be seeking right 
now. 
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Celestine 


Kulagoe 


Poetry has a way of sharpening the feelings which no 
other writing can equal. Here some poems reflect 
the impact of the new upon the Pacific islander: the 
new brings out not only different attitudes and 
feelings, but also sharpens the conflict within each 
person as well as with society and the institutions 
that seem, willy-nilly, to shape society. 


Konai Helu Thaman is a lecturer at the University of 
the South Pacific: she has published a collection of 
her poems in You, the Choice of My Parents and 

is President of the South Pacific Creative Arts Society. 
Celestine Kulagoe is now teaching in the Solomon 
Islands having graduated from the USP. Makiuti 
Tongia has had several poems published in Mana. 


These texts are reprinted with permission from Mana. 


Trumpets blast 

the old flag down flag Cer emony 
jubilant cheers and ding 

raise the new one Alp: 
children wave their flags Celestine Kulagoe 

to the four winds 
vigorously at first 

then 
suddenly 


to a stop. 
What next ? 


My scruffy hide is proud, white brother 
My burning hide smokes you blind 
My thoughts are like hungry dogs 


You sneer at me 
like a museum piece 


why? You dive for cover 


at my every entrance 


Yet long ago you saw 
me as no different 
from the smell you throw 


Now you pretend 
not to remember 
Makiuti Tongia Why? 


He regrets his choice now ray 
And ae that he had been élite 
More true and down to earth ; 

She was a nobody 

But she had lived 

And her hands had the marks 

Of life. 


In the dead of night 

He remembers 

His promises, his philosophies 
The fun time he had 

With the common people— 
His type of people ; 

He was one of them then : 
They drank and swore together ; 
Now he is a different person ; 
He has a new face 

More serious, more commanding 
And pregnant with pomp. 


But he is no better 

Than the old man 

With the torn shirt 

Spitting his way home 

From his garden 

And swallowing the gas-smell 
Dust on his way ; 

Or the fellers 

Pushing sand carts 

Across the torn-up village road. 


He hears his lost friends cry 
“Come down to us, we need you” ; 
He aches in the desire to 
Identify with them again, 
But it’s too late 
He cannot be himself again 
And feels the ground 
Konat Helu Thaman Which weeps for his dismemberment. 


rituals of planning 
and realities 
of development 


In 1973 an angry stir was caused whena 
compilation of articles, papers and other 
material was published as Fiji: a Developing 
Australian Colony. Perhaps more than any 
other publication this revealed the extent 

to which the Pacific drifted into an Australian 
(and New Zealand) economic hegernony. 
Jone Dakuvula was involved in this publication. 
He is a graduate of the University of the 

South Pacific and was editor of the student 
newspaper Unispac. He has represented 
students at various Overseas conferences. 


This paper is reprinted with permission from 


Pacific Perspectives. 


The magic word “development” is not 

a recent product of national plans of 
our various countries in the last two 
decades. It is an ambiguous historical 
process that has been going on since the 
first European explorers and settlers 
with their alien technology and behav- 
iour patterns first influenced our Pacific 
societies that had been living in their 
own equilibrium for hundreds of years. 
Europeans have since continuously 
expanded the demands of the Pacific 
peoples in material goods, numerous 
services, new sources of information and 
generally freedom to pursue other pre- 
sumed “benefits” of modernity. 


Alien religious systems have been one of 
the influences that have had the most 


profound effect on Pacific peoples 

in the past and continue to do so. New 
evangelical religions, like the Children of 
God who visited our campus recently, 
continue to invade our islands seeking 
new converts. One of the least noticed 
religions that has been here for some 
time is “Development planning”. As 

a religion, development planning has its 
own cult leaders, dogmas and rituals. 
As an undertaking, national plans are 
functionally not very different from 
astrology and other forms of religious 
mysticism in the sense that they are 
human attempts at reassurance about 
the future. All depend very much on 
faith: faith of the religious leaders in 
their dogmas and of the followers in the 
divine authority of the leaders. 


Jone Dakuvula 


Pre-contact traditional Pacific societies 
were self-sufficient institutionally and in 
resources. Nowadays we believe that it is 
not sufficient that our societies provide 
only the bare essentials for survival 

such as having enough food for every- 
body, but also satisfy the new demands 
for goods and services that are the 
products of modern western technology. 


Advertising and other symbolic 
techniques of promoting consumption 
have created strains between demands 
and our ability to meet them. Hence we 
draw up plans to define our values or 
goals and estimate the tolerable costs we 
can bear in fast changing and potentially 
explosive situations. Our societies have 
to change in order to survive. And the 
essentials for survival are not just 
material; also important is the 
maintenance of a sense of identity, 
solidarity and dignity. I believe that 
even if our societies cannot supply the 
full range of goods and services 
increasingly demanded nowadays, other 
core values that give meaning to our 
lives must be there or we will be totally 
lost. | 


Most of us assume “development” to 
be, if not good, at least inevitable. 
Development as a concept has to do 
with our view of “the good life”. The 
unquestioned view of “the good life” 
underlying all planning today is the 
secular world vision where specialized 
technology, specialized labour, merit 
system and achievement orientation are 
the central, determinant values of human 
interaction. It is taken for granted that 
only in a secular world can our people 
achieve dignity, identity and solidarity. 
The lingering rationalities of our old 
societies are viewed instrumentally by 
planners as either “aids” or “obstacles” 
to achieving “development’’. Most 
social scientists are unconscious 
vectors of this view of “the good life”. 
Though we may deny it, we are part 

of the élite who pave the way for 
political manipulation. By undertaking 


the sort of work we are doing now — 
defining the so-called “social issues” — 
we prepare the way for planners to 
induce value changes amongst the 
population. Hence, studies of people 
inevitably lead tc manipulation. 


Manipulation of one form or another 
occurs whatever time or stage a society 
is in, but it is important that those who 


-‘arrogate to themselves the power to plan 


other people’s lives must not consider 
their positions, their decisions or their 
views sacrosanct. Planners, like any 
power group in a body of religion, 
weave their own rituals to legitimate 
their positions. One of the functions of 
rituals of course is to hide reality. 

In development planning, rituals hide 
the contradictions of economic dogma 
when related to the realities of change. 
Turn to the first few pages of any past 
or current development plans of any 
country in the Pacific region and one 
should come across some of the first 
ritual statements of economic goals 
usually stated in lofty moralistic terms 
— improved standards of living, income 
equalization, economic growth, etc. 


The stated goals, when related to the 
means, are not always consistent. Those 
who use the term “economic growth’, 
for example, often imply that somehow 
the process will give everyone the 
“cargo” (equalization of incomes) when 
in reality growth principally bolsters 
the standard of living of the already 
better-off, increases the budget to 
support the internal instruments of 
coercion, supports the market of 
“developed” countries and makes the 
“underdeveloped” more firmly 
dependent on them. 


Language is often used not to clarify 

but to obfuscate and mislead. Veivaka- 
torocaketaki, that magic Fijian word for 
development which came into currency 
in the last few years — popularized 

by the media, political leaders, agri- 


cultural officers and other minor 
government officials — is one of those 
intrinsically value-loaded Fijian words. 
Literally translated into English, it is 
supposed to convey the meaning of 
moving people upwards. The choice and 
use of meaningful indigenous words 
raises false hopes, false hopes because 
the majority of people will never be able 
to enjoy the western bourgeois “higher 
living standards” promised by growth- 
oriented planners. 


School certificates are now the deter- 
minants of where people will fit into 

the new caste hierarchies of privilege. 
The majority of drop-outs from our 
school systems are not going to fit 

into the slots provided by the manpower 
estimates of our planners. Little is 
planned for such people except perhaps 
expansion of welfare departments which 
tally criminal and other records of social 
deviants. 


These few development myths that I 
have briefly mentioned are not an 
indication of my lack of belief in 
planning for the future. I mention them 
because I feel it is important that we 
should be aware of how easily we, the 
élite, may believe in the myth that we 
create for others. When certain aspects 
of social reality do not fit into our old 
categories, it becomes temptingly 
convenient either to deny their existence 
or to use more crude methods to 
suppress them. It is largely the drop-outs 
from our schools who are going to fill 
our prisons, approved schools and 
mental institutions. These are old and 
familiar solutions for the so-called social 
deviants. I wonder if our development 
plans are going to make honest and 
realistic estimates of how much of our 
budgets will go into expanding these 

old welfare services: prisons, approved 
schools, the police force and the army. 
If our governments are serious about 
having more humane solutions, then it 
is imperative that they put amongst 


their more urgent and important 
priorities national youth work schemes 
to engage school drop-outs (and 
university students) in worthwhile 
projects of national development. 


Our categories of solutions are usually 
limited by our experiences and the vested 
interests we have developed. 
“Experienced” public men and 
academics easily develop the conceit 

of “knowing it all already”. People 

for whom the future is being planned are 
worth listening to and consulting (as far 
as that is possible) for their views 

about the sort of future they want. 


These people include the young. Closed 
minds also may make people highly 


moralistic on questions of public policies. 


There are no intrinsically “good” or 
“bad”, “right” or “wrong” policies. 
When people in positions of power begin 
to take stubborn moralistic positions 

on vital questions of public policies, 

we can be sure that they are merely 
defending a vested interest. 


There may be nothing wrong with 
vested interests and caste hierarchies, 
but our é/ites will have to guard against 
developing paranoia about real and 
imagined threats to their power 
positions. The politically unorthodox, 
who will question current orthodoxies 
and vested interests, point out contra- 
dictions and explode myths, will have to 
be given a legitimate and important 
functional role in our societies and 

not be regarded as criminal subversives. 


If freedom to examine and criticize is 
not guaranteed in our Pacific societies, 
then we will have failed in one of the 
most important preconditions of 

dealing humanely with human problems. 
The unorthodox and the ruled are worth 
trusting and listening to. And our 

élites have to consider themselves 
vulnerable. After all, only gods and 


totalitarians make “perfect” rulers. 


the nuisance 


He sees me approaching 
Always seems to 

How 

I simply don’t know 


Outside the national bank 
Nubukalou bridge 

Along the water front 
Wherever he still sees me 


I hurry to keep 

An appointment with the teller 
The travel agent or watch-maker 
But somehow out of nowhere 
He suddenly appears 


His hair ungroomed for days 
His coat so stained and dirty 
Baggy trousers hanging low 
Disguising his feeble form 


Eyes so piercing yet appealing 

“Is it some trick 2?” I wonder 

But when he holds his palm to me 
And in my path he stands 

“It’s no trick!’ my mind echoes. 


“Excuse me please ?”’ he pleads 
With a voice that melts the heart. 
“[ have no bus fare with me 

To get me to my home’. 


Ta Makzirere 


I travel 
from stone-age 
jet-age 


For an island people the town is a new phenomenon. 
In its last issue, “Harambee”, Risk analysed some of 
the problems facing rural youth in the world today. 
Here the same story is told in a more melancholy, 
more stirring way. 


John Laan, like Mildred Sope, is New Hebridean and 
a schoolteacher as well as broadcaster. Ta Makirere 
is a singer, composer and a minister of the Cook 
Islands Christian Church. At present he works in the 
media section of the Christian Education and Com- 
munication office of the Pacific Conference of 
Churches. Ruperake Petaia is a clerk in the Samoan 
Public Service Commission. Eti Sa’aga is also 
Samoan, working with the Samoan Times and now 
writing a novel; before this he was a construction 
worker. Viggo Rasmussen is a student at the 
University of the South Pacific. Celestine Kulagoe 
has been mentioned previously. 


missionary 


to rocket-age Elz Sa'aga 


with an image 


“salvation I bring”’ 


a poster 
on my head. 


The town was 
overflowing with 
people hurrying 
from all directions 
to all destinations. 


The lunch hour rush 
I, among the crowd, 
the rush trying to be invisible 
to any mates 
Mildred Sope around. 


he) 


tell me 
John Laan 


Tell me about the town 
The streets and the cars 
The wharves and the buildings 
And why are they there 


Tell me about the town people 
How they dress 

The way they speak, their behaviour 
And why they never return 


Tell me about the tourists 
Where they come from 
Who they are 

And why they carry cameras 


Tell me about the shops 

Who the shopkeepers are 

The goods they sell 

And why they are so expensive 


Tell me about the cinemas 

Who shows the pictures 

How much you pay 

And why are some not suitable for children 


Finally tell me 
If you will marry me 
And take me to town with you. 


A spectrum of lights 
each a way 
guiding and supporting 
a none-people throng 


blue rain 
Ruperake Petata 


One day in Apia, I ran 

out of the blue rain 

onto the veranda of a large 
department store. On it, 

set up against an expensive 
display window, sat an old woman, 
a vendor, her hands folded 
in a peaceful cross. Before 
her lay her life : three hand- 
woven baskets, wooden pairs 
of earrings, and a turtle 

shell ring. 


I escaped her accusing 


poverty back into blue rain 
falling. 


religion 


Celestine Kulagoe 


through undulating terrain 


to face the crest 
and consistent 
towards the Beacon. 
Should I proclaim 
superiority of my 
beam ? 
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me, 
the labourer 


Ett Sa’aga 


Me, 

the labourer, sweat 

in the sun 

to pave the road 

for the richman 

to ride on in comfort. 
My friend is the wind 
is cool on my body 
and the sun 

is warm my soul 

from the stares and frowns 
of the people who pass 
me by. 

They don’t like me 
but they don’t say it 
because they need me 
to do their dirty work. 


I does my work hard 

and think of me 

Is good to have me 

think of me 

for there’s no one to 

think of me but me. 

My wife and kids 

think I’m very good worker 
But I get very little money. 
The road is finished 

and pretty speeches are said. 
The richman rides ahead. 
satisfied 

Mote cars go by 


and race on into the evening. 


But silently 

on the roadside 

I stand. 

No one sees me. 
No one waves. 

No one remembers me 
for the road I made. 
I walk back 

to the warmth of 
my wife and family. 
When is it to be 

my day ? 
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him fella saviour 
Ett Sa’aga 


Him fella saviour up in the tree 
wanting to come down. 
Another fella spear-carrier fun making, 
standing on the ground. 

All the time him fella saviour 
make sad noise, 

While his momma cry begging mercy 
with sad voice. | 

Then earth-shaker come, 
stopping all the fun, 

Making all the noisy people 
talk little but run. 

But him fella saviour just hang there 
on his tree, looking red, 

And according to some untrue reports, 
real dead. 


white whore 


Viggo Rasmussen 


You ! 

White whore, 

With your colonial coloured styles, 
how, you, 

have turned me 

into an expatriate-bourgeois-playboy, 
to imitate, 

and high-heeled 

your colonial corruption 

in my island ignorance. 

Your bins 

with your civil servant smiles, 
lip-serviced me 

to divorce 

my native love, 

to marry 

your frail-fair skin daughters. 
Just you wait, 

till the moon is ripe, 

when my black and brown 
ancestral spirits 

rise up in anger, 

to wrinkle 

your white-starched soul 

with justice. 
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is kinship costly ? 


Europeans, whether out of a capitalistic mould 
or being classically marxian, always seem 
baffled by the economically unacceptable. But 
is it? Here Nacanieli Rika examines a way of 
life and a system of values which transcends 
much of the implicit profit-seeking values of 
European economic systems, whether Left 


or Right. 


Mr Rika is now Principal of Lelean Memorial 
School and has previously been headmaster 
of several schools in Fiji. He is a graduate of 
the University of the South Pacific and served 
with the First Battalion Fiji Infantry Regiment 


in Malaya. 


This article is reprinted with permission from 


Nacanieli Rika 


In an attempt to answer this question, I 
will tell about a recent experience 

I went through, in the hope that it will 
throw some light on the subject. Real- 
life experience is of greater validity than 
hypothetical discourse. Although it 
refers specifically to Fijian kinship, 
there would be close analogies with the 
kinship systems of other societies of the 
Pacific amongst whom kinship is still a 
very strong and real force in spite of the 
disruptive impact of industrialization, 
urbanization and capitalism. 


Examination or kinship? 


When my brother died suddenly early 
last month, I was in the middle of my 
final exams. I found myself in a 
dilemma: get ready for MacDonald’s 
ED352 or go to the funeral. When I 
enquired from Administration what 
would happen if I was late back from the 
funeral (which meant a trip to Taveuni 
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and the uncertainty of getting a return 
seat on the holiday weekend), I was 
advised by a gentleman I shall not 
name that examinations were more 
important than dead kinsmen. He 
further assured me that had my brother 
been able to give an opinion, he would 
have wanted me to put my exams before 
his funeral. I thanked him for his wise 
counsel and flew to Taveuni regardless. 
I had always regarded exams as being 
of paramount importance; but 
confronted with this family crisis I felt 
an irresistible compulsion to attend the 
funeral. To my surprise I decided that 
MacDonald’s paper had to wait. This 
bond of kinship descended on me in a 
way it had never done before. My duties 
and kinship obligation to my brother, 
and my responsibility to his widow and 
three small daughters, weighed heavily 
on me. There was no doubt in my mind 
as to which should come first. Two 
hours after I was advised not to go, I 


was aboard a flight bound for Matei, 
Taveuni. 


In retrospect, I am glad I disregarded 
the advice from the Administration 
who obviously considered the issue from 
a urely academic and economic stand- 
point. But, being a blood relative, I saw 
it m ore from a human, and therefore 
emotional, angle. If I failed my exams, 
I could always sit again. But if I did not 
go to my brother’s funeral scheduled 
for 4.30 that afternoon, I was failing 

in my last duty to him. My priorities 
reorganized themselves, and I was 
convinced beyond doubt that kinship 
must come before exams. 


What is kinship? 


What kinship is came fully home to me 
when I got to my brother’s house at 
Waiyevo where the somate (pre-burial 
ceremony) was being held. It is that very 
strong bond of relationship between 
persons which gives those people 
involved a special claim on and 
responsibility for one another. The 
special relationship is brought about in 
two ways: through descent (or 
consanguinity) and through marriage 
(or affinity). This feeling of being related 
or being a member of a kinship group — 
whether consanguinal or affinal, 
maintains group cohesion and solidarity 
and plays an important role in the 
regulation of behaviour patterns and 
attitudes. The kin group that had met for 
the funeral was therefore a very 
extended family kin group. There was 
my dead brother’s own family of 
procreation — his widow and three 
small daughters. Next, we, his sibling 
group from his family of orientation — 
his blood relatives. Our other relatives 
on Taveuni of both lineages — paternal 
and maternal — uncles, aunts, cousins 
and nieces, had also come with their 
relatives. We were all in some ways 
related and felt and formed a very 
extensive group with several levels of 
relationship: some consanguinal and 
quite intimate, others affinal and some- 


what distant. Yet running through the 
various levels was a feeling of belonging 
together and possessing a common 
ancestry and identity. It is a warm and 
comfortable feeling being the members 
of a special unit of humans. Death to a 
member of the kin group results in a 
very strong reassertion of this bond of 
intimate relationship. At the news of 
the death, that extended family system 
had immediately rallied. We had all 
downed tools to come to the funeral. 
Everything else had to wait. Kinship 
obligations became paramount. Kinship 
is best illustrated in the operation of an 
extended family system in a time of 
crisis. 


Is kinship costly? 


In money terms, and in a capitalist 
economy where great value is placed on 
accumulation and economizing, kinship 
is a very costly affair. The more 
extended the family system is, the more 
obligations and kinship responsibilities 
and commitments one acquires. To get 
to Taveuni, I had to dig deep into 

my meagre savings for the air fare and 
my material contribution to the funeral 
rites. Every member of the kinship 
group, whether consanguinal or affinal, 
had done the same. The expense was 
therefore very widespread and its 
intensity depended on the closeness of 
the kinship ties to the dead member. 
The closest members were the hardest 
hit. Air fares were the least of the 
expenses. The real cost came in catering 
for the large numbers of people 
assemoled and the endless groups of 
people coming to do their i reguregu. 
They had to be fed. Many members of 
the kin group stayed for several days 
after the funeral and they had to be 

fed all that time. Yagona (kava) had 

to be available all that time too. Then, 
after all the activities connected with 
the immediate task of burying the dead 
had been done, another major task 
remained to be performed. This is the 
burua. In our case, this entailed the 
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collection of piles of dalo and several 
carcases of beef to be distributed to 

all the groups that came to pay their 
respects. This is another major expense 
to be borne by the immediate members 
of the bereaved family. The closer the 
kinship tie, the heavier the cost and 
contribution. 


In the context of the funeral, cost is not 
limited to money and kind. There are 
other ways in which kinship ties and 
obligations become very costly. For 
instance, there is the time spent in 
unproductive work away from one’s 
paying job. To members of the kin 
group, this means forfeiting several 
days’ wages while away at the funeral. 
Then, of course, a funeral means several 
long nights of vigil and yagona drinking 
often continuing well into the early 
hours. This was certainly the case at our 
funeral. Then as relatives and close 
members of the kinship group return 
home, it means several more days of 
unproductive work as people catch up 
on sleep. Sometimes, the cost of the 
burua is duplicated a number of times. 
In our case, four separate buruas 

were performed: the first at Waiyevo, 
the second at our father’s place in 
Matuku, the third in Kadavu where 

-a sister was, and a fourth here in Suva 
only yesterday. 


It.seems futile to the uninformed person, 
but very logical and appropriate to the 
kin group involved. So, more money 
had to be found; more food had to be 
distributed; more yagona consumed; 
more sleep caught up on. In all this, 

the closest kin members bear the brunt 
of the burden. Clearly, kinship is a costly 
affair. Yet, we have only been talking 
about one aspect of kinship — death. 
There are other costly aspects. Yester- 
day, as we came to the last activity 

of our brother’s death, his surviving 
brothers and sisters and close kin all 
found ourselves, in money terms, 

a lot poorer. However, in another way, 
from the kinship and human angle, we 
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feel far richer than ever before as a 
group. The death of our brother has 
enriched us. It has strongly deepened 
the ties of kinship — both consanguinal 
and affinal — and the experience has 
brought about a greater and far deeper 
group solidarity, even more ready to 
face another crisis to the kinship 

group. 


What should we value more? 


As we embark on development schemes 
to modernize our communities and 
societies, what should we value more: 

a materially affluent society with a high 
per capita income devoid of human 
feelings, or a society that is not so 
affluent but places great value on its 
humanity, and on forging human bonds 
and asserting the humanity of mankind? 


I feel that our development schemes 
need a new orientation. The extended 
family kinship system is often accused 
of being an obstacle to a better life in the 
spirit of modern development where 

one is encouraged to be independent 
and to be an individual. It is accused 

of being a costly system and therefore 
undesirable. Are we sure we haven't got 
that cart before the horse? If the human 
society is to rediscover its humanity, 
kinship should be given greater value 
and a higher priority in our development 
planning. What should the goal of our 
development be? Materialism or 
humanity? Capitalism or kinship? 

The present goal is clearly oriented 

to “capitalist materialism”’. In the 
controlling capitalist economy therefore, 
extended kinship has been relegated to a 
status bordering on suspicion and | 
infamy for our poor relatives. The ties 
of kinship are played down if the 
relations are poor. The capitalist 
economic system has had a de- 
humanizing effect on human relation- 
ships, and extended kinship in particular. 
The breakdown of the extended famity 
(and kinship) system and the emergence 
of the conjugal nuclear family is a direct 


result of the economic system we live 
under. The capitalist economic system 
has changed the human social structure 
from one of intragroup cooperation 

to one of competitive individualism. 
The economic system now dictates what 
the family structure shall be and 
influences what the relationships shall 
be like. Man does not control the 
economy. The economy now controls 
man. Man has surrendered his humanity 
to suit the economy. 


Kinship is not costly, but capitalism is 


Kinship only appears costly when mea- 
sured with a capitalist yardstick with its 
impersonal emphasis on profit and loss. 
As a Separate system — divorced from 
capitalist values — it is a self-sufficient, 
and thoroughly satisfying human 
system. In fact, it was the way human 
beings lived before the theory of 
capitalism was evolved, putting a higher 
price on individual profit and playing 
down kinship obligations, which are not 
conducive to the accumulation of profit 
and property. It is certainly a cheap 
system when compared with all the costs 
incurred as a result of capitalism. 


Property must be protected. This today 
necessitates a bigger police force. 
Unequal distribution of accumulated 
wealth leads to theft by the deprived, 
and so an elaborate court system is 

set up. Our legislature passes laws to 
protect property thus putting more value 
on property and less on human beings. 
Industrial disputes and strikes express 
resentment towards the same system. 
Injustices and inequalities which are 
perpetuated through the class system are 
conceived in capitalism. The list is 
endless. Is kinship costly? The cost we 
incur in maintaining our kinship 
relations is nothing compared with the 
cost society pays because of an inhuman 
economic system and its inequitable 
system of distributing wealth. It has 
taken humanity out of the human 
societies that perpetuate it. 


How do we rediscover our humanity 
and our sanity? 


_ I think that the way to do this would 
be to find an economic system 


conducive to the re-establishment of 


| kinship ties. We must adopt a system 


where people will speak of ours (to- 
gether) rather than mine (alone). We 
must see that there is joy in giving (and 
sharing) and not in accumulating (and 
hoarding). The extended family system 
provides us with this basis for inter- 
action. The conjugal nuclear family will 
always remain (as demonstrated by 

the Israeli kibbutz experience) but I 
think it ought to retain and strengthen its 
relationships with the wider extended 
family which capitalism regards as a 
threat to its success. An economic 
system that can build up that spirit of 
kinship on a natural and wider base will 
restore humanity to our societies. 


I came back from Taveuni after my 
brother’s funeral very much poorer 

in terms of dollars and cents (not that I 
had much to start off with). But I 
returned with a deep sense of peace and 
joy and satisfaction, even pride at 
having responded to the call of kinship: 
a feeling I would have been denied had 

I not gone, or if I had decided not to dig 
to the rock-bottom of my treasure chest. 


We lost in material wealth but gained 


- immeasurable peace of mind and a deep 


feeling of group solidarity and cohesion. 
So much so that if a similar crisis came 
today, I would not do exactly what I 
have done in the last month, but plenty 
more! And I would put kinship before 
exams again! It gives one such a great 
feeling of humanity. We come back to 
the question: Is kinship costly? My 
answer is: NO! Kinship is not costly, 
but capitalism makes it seem so. It is not 
kinship that needs watching but 
capitalism, for as kinship brings 
humanity to society, capitalism deprives 
society of it. 
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my father’s son 


Satendra Nandan 


I 


The airport metallic, tarred, 
rising from the deep blue sea ; 
a white watchtower erect, 
watching darkly, 

Jumbos idle like oiled white bodies 
on the beach ; 

while sea-fishes feed to be fed. 
A few hotels on the landscape 
bruises on the peasant face ; 
the village—dark and dumb 

so sullen in the sun ; 

a muddy lost track 

hobbles to a hut on the hill. 


A ted hill with four coconut trees, 
under the mango tree a dozen goats ; 
a red flag withered and holy. 
Children—naked, ribs dancing 

in the light, 
teeth beaming with stolen sugarcane, 
growing with the mynah birds. 


Below the hill, a well 

full of frogs, two boys, a girl 

shrieking with killing stones. 

Four frogs are floating, eyes 
to the sun, 

their white bellies up. 


Quiet and ageless as the hill 
the old man comes leaning 
Gita “ach”: 
a sudden slap, a scream, and I run. 
He curses my mother, 
pulls them out one by one 
and buries them under the red earth. 
The cow grazes and gazes 
and moos for a second birth. 
that was years ago, 
I was young and unkind— 
to the frogs, 1 mean. 
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I] 


Now in this conditioned office 

on a swivel chair and farted air 

I batten on—a civil servant— 
defined, secure in a sinecure. 

I see the island in the sea 

where my father was quarantined. 
“for two weeks only,’’ he said. 
But the journey ? 1 asked. 


His eyes withdrew into himself : 
“the dark waters and the blind winds 
the landless sea forever raging 

it was ‘narak’, many died, 1| survived, 
What retribution for leaving 

a loving home and 

the cows grazing beside 

the ‘mandir’ and 

my friends playing ‘gullidanda’, 
Sleeping and eating we arrived !”’ 
That’s how he remember’d 

the passage of one life into another. 


Ill 


Early morning—rain, rain, rain, 
Like the nagging of a wife. 
The phone rang “wrong number” 
yawned the woman in my bed. | 
My brother simply said : ‘pitaj1”’ 
is dead. 
Oh, well, i'll forego the dinner. 
Death comes without invitation. 
Worse, such dinners are so rare 
with the permanent secretary’s wife 
with so promiscuous an air. 


IV 


The old village was there 
in the old man’s old bure. 
A tattered mat on a three-legged bed, 
the black blanket that made 
my childhood so warm, 


the mosquito net with knots and 
patches. 

Near the grog basin sat the frog, 

eyes bulging, ineluctable as ever. 

The basin was empty 


but the smell of grog was in the corner 


where i used to serve the “‘tauki’’. 


The village was there, 
toothless, faceless, nameless, 
except old pookladdu, the peasant 
politician, 
and budduh, the “purjari’’, 
who burnt his arse fire-walking 
(how father had laughed !) 
and wanted to lift the hill 
like hanuman. 
Others’ heads grown grey, 
hearts grown old 
a hundred years scribbled 
in a hundred wrinkles. 
I looked too well-fed, 
mumbled “ram ram’ 
and sank into the only chair. 
They said there was no need to weep 
he died in his sleep 
he was so old—no one knew his age. 
Besides, he had to go 
his land, on which his wife was buried, 
was ‘reserved’’ two weeks ago. 


In the children—the parents live again. 


V 
They washed the dead old man, 
I poured a “lota’’ of water 
and saw his ribs rippling. 
His grotesque loincloth like Christ’s 


I wonder’d if he, too, had paid the price 


for his children’s children ? 
But around me there was only 
death and decay 
and there were flies round the corners 
of his eyes. 


Next to the airport there’s a 
crematorium 

built by a shopkeeper for his 
drowned son 

(or was it for an election he ne’er 
woni? ) 

the logs covered him 

the pundit gave a speech 

and blessed us all with the dead, 

read a few “mantras” from a red book 

which neither the living nor the dead 
understood ; 

they poured “pure australian ghee” 

my brother lit the pyre, 

while i stood looking at the sea. 

In an hour—ashes to ashes. 

Thank God it didn’t rain. 

om shantih, shantih, shantth... 


VI 


The sea beat against the shore 
with the monotony of the heart, 
the sun sank like a shark 

under the ocean, | 
the sky was red as a mutilated hibiscus, 
while i sat on the beach till the spittle 
of the sea touched my feet. 

And i flew back to my retreat. 

It’s different here. I see the island 
touched by a rainbow, a yacht, 

and a black mynah bird. 


Satendra Nandan is a lecturer in English 

at the University of the South Pacific and first 
published his poems in Mana, from which 
this is reprinted with permission. 
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the nuclear-free 
pacific conference 


Vanessa Griffen 


The people of the Pacific have long 
been protesting against the French 
nuclear testing in the area. But despite 
a lengthy and expensive case taken to 
the World Court by the Australian and 
New Zealand governments, the tests 
continue. 


The Nuclear-Free Pacific Conference 
was held in Suva from April 1-6 1975 
to discuss this problem. More than 
eighty delegates from all parts of the 
Pacific attended the week-long session. 
They represented national and inter- 
national organizations, Japan, the 
Philippines, the US, Canada, Hawaii, 
Guam, Micronesia, New Zealand, 
Australia, and the islands of the south 
Pacific, such as Fiji and Tonga. 


The real reason for holding the 
Conference was in response to French 


testing and nuclear activity in the region. 


But the fact that this existed because 
of continuing colonialism and 
imperialism in the Pacific could not be 
ignored. Indeed for many delegates, 
especially those coming from territories 
still without self-government, this was 
the crucial issue in the whole question 
of a nuclear-free Pacific. 


The first day of the Conference was 
devoted to the environmental and health 
hazards of radioactivity. Scientists from 
the University of the South Pacific 
outlined the long- and short-term effects 
of radiation and the dangers to the 
environment. 
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The French have claimed, and continue 
to do so, that the level of radio-activity 
to which the Pacific people are being 
exposed is of a “permissible level”. 
More than one delegate stood up at 

the end of the first day and summarized 
the feelings of the Conference, that is, 
that as far as the people of the Pacific 
were concerned, there was no 
permissible level to which they wanted 
to be exposed. 


Experts from Australia and elsewhere 
pointed out to the delegates the inter- 
relation of the whole nuclear system. 
The weapons themselves were useless 
without the communications systems to 
back them — military bases and 
personnel, tracking stations, nuclear 
submarines. These all had to be taken 
into account by the Conference in 
formulating a treaty for a nuclear-free 
Pacific. 


It was the testimonies of the Micronesian 
and Guam delegates that really showed 
the Conference the extent to which the 
Pacific was involved in the nuclear arms 
race. 


Tinian in the Marianas is already two- 
thirds taken over by the US military. 
The United States has plans to take 
over the remaining third of the island 
and turn it into a massive nuclear 

base in the Pacific. The delegate from 
Tinian reported that most of the people 
of his island do not want this to happen 
and are fighting against the US military 
take-over. 


In April 1975, a new idea took shape: a People’s Treaty. If the nations 
could not or would not agree to blot out the risk of possible nuclear war, 
and also the reality of atrnospheric testing of nuclear weapons, why not 
seek a word from the people? Especially because there is something 
more behind nuclear testing than militarism. Here Vanessa Griffen 


gives an account of the Conference where the idea of a Treaty was born. 


She is editorial assistant for the South Pacific Social Sciences 


Association. 


The poems which follow reinforce the feeling of anger and desolation 
expressed again and again by Pacific people on this matter. 

Albert Wendt is a Samoan poet and novelist and is now senior lecturer 
in English at the University of the South Pacific. He edits Mana 
Publications -a series which reprints material from the Mana in 


Pacific Islands Monthly. The other writers have been mentioned earlier. 


The delegates from Guam and Hawaii 
outlined the shocking dependence their 
islands have come to have on the 
military. Much good agricultural land 
is being used for military purposes, 

as is the case in the Marianas. 


There is little doubt that the United 
States military is strong in the Pacific 
and that they intend to extend even 
further. This not only involves the 
Pacific in the nuclear build-up, but 
makes the territories involved the prime 
targets in the event of a nuclear war 
involving the US. This is something 
which is often overlooked in the attacks 
against French presence in the Pacific. 


The theme of colonialism and 
imperialism in the Pacific dominated 
the Conference thereafter. Delegates 
from the New Hebrides and New 
Caledonia spoke on their efforts to gain 
independence for their people. The 
Aboriginal delegate from Australia and 
the only Maori delegate from New 
Zealand spoke with much feeling of the 
treatment their people are receiving 

in their countries and of their struggles 
to regain their lost lands. It was 
abundantly clear that colonialism was 
the real issue behind any question of 
establishing a nuclear-free Pacific. 


The remainder of the Conference was 
devoted to the difficult task of 
formulating resolutions to go into the 
Treaty for a Nuclear-Free Pacific. The 
types of action necessary to support 
these resolutions were also considered. 


The Conference in its final communiqué 
identified racism, colonialism and 
imperialism as the root causes of nuclear 
activities in the Pacific. The inclusion of 
the clause on racism was the cause of 
much emotional debate at the end of the 
Conference. But the delegates felt it 

was necessary to point out their deep 
awareness of the fact that no test so 

far has been carried out anywhere 

near areas where there are large 
concentrations of white people. 


Perhaps the most striking feature of the 
Conference, felt by all who attended, 
was the strong feeling of unity and 
support. For the successful imple- 
mentation of the Treaty, unity amongst. 
the peoples of the Pacific will be needed, 
as well as a strong united stand by 

their governments. The problem is not 
simply a matter of French testing in 

the Pacific, but the wider issue of the 
continuing exploitation and control of 
the Pacific by outside foreign powers. 


Al 


how it will be 


This is how Ett Sa’aga 
I think it will be 

When the cool 

Virus of Progress 

Spreads slowly over 

These islands, 


Covering the warmth And I 
Of the healing sun, Shall take my counselling 
The face of every man : From movies, 

And instructions 
That is, From advertisements 
When the phallic towers In daily newspapers. 
Pierce the womb Then half-baked 
Of the skies, With a thin veneer of culture 
And jets, | And a smattering of knowledge 
Like mosquitoes, Of technology, 
Hum my dreams I shall send 
Into nightmares My children 
Of sterile materialism ; To the temples 
Where mountains crumble Of the money worshippers 
Under a synthetic green, To learn the gospel 
Whose serenity Of the miracle makers 
Will not again chant And give praise 
The hymns of the ages, To all “papalagi’’ 
But vomit only a sweet fragrance Who come in 
Of burnt plastic waste ; With cameras 
Where seas harvest 
Only shadows Then aged 
Of dead fish, And highly decorated 
And dry fingers of coral For a fake loyalty 
Will be corroded To the country’s culture, 


Into white sand by acidic waves. | shall cherish 
These islands 


In the common graveyard 
Of a polluted wilderness. 
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tomorrow 


Viggo Rasmussen 


Tomorrow 
flowers 
will bloom 
to catch 
the sun 
random thoughts 
but I 
| will be A spell of feathers 
gone to charm Cinderella 
slipping slowly thru’ my son wants wings for Xmas 
the melting dew 
glistening Slow suck of thought 
into another sprouting green voices 
endless thought out of our tongues 


The day dying— 
white moths trapped 
in glass lantern flame 


Sleep brother 
in the banyan shade 
lazarus will rise again 


In a church by a river 
a man prays into silence 
the river spills into the sea 


In my palms no nail marks 
just mountains and valleys 
the eroded geography of fate 


My father dances in 
his loneliness to tunes 
of coins tinking in his mind 


Above my mother’s grave 


ancient pua trees grossip 
Albert Wendt the wind its sick of their chatter 
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a matter for revival 


Culture is a key word in understanding what 
it is all about. The sadness and the anger and 


the resilience all say something about culture. 
Here John Herman, head teacher of Nikao 

Side School, Rarotonga, Cook Islands, Sums 

it up. Albert Leomala has been mentioned earlier. 


Cultural revival is necessary. It is not 
a question of whether it should be 
revived; it is a question of when must 
we begin, that is really begin to revive 
and restore the “living remnants” of 
our dying and “diseased” culture. 


A recent visitor to the Cook Islands 
could not see much merit in maintaining 
one’s identity. The world today desires 
and promotes the concept of individua- 
lity, with consideration for the whole, 
whether it be for the whole community, 
nation or universe. The whole human 
race would surely be “richer” and 
wiser, with an intermingling of many 
cultures. Each would have much to learn 
from the other; likewise each can 
contribute through cooperative efforts 
towards a better understanding of others 
and ourselves. Each individual, each 
community and each nation should 

not channel all its “energies” into 
promoting only one culture. The 
individual, the community and 
eventually the nation should promote 
and give recognition primarily to its 
culture, but secondary consideration 
should and must be given to other 
cultural identities. This is important, 
and if undertaken, can only lead us to 
increased knowledge and hopefully, but 
ultimately, the path will lead us to 

better understanding of ourselves and 


John 
Herman 


our fellow men. The reasons for 
restoring our heritage are manyfold. A 
glance at the world scene reflects a deep 
desire within many groups, though they 
be minority groups, to know of their 
past, for their societies in the contem- 
porary world were founded on the 
“richness” of the past. 


For the majority of Cook Islands 
children in our schools today, their past 
in the near future will be forgotten, 

if not lost, unless we respond with 
positive steps. An awareness of the need 
for retaining our culture brought about 
some concern which, in time, was 
realized by our schools and other minor 
organizations. To a certain degree, it is 
heartening to know that at least some- 
thing has been done to improve the 
situation. Those who became aware 
proposed and acted; but their means of 
cultural propagation are often open 

to question. Methods and means of 
solving and overcoming problems differ, 
but usually depend on the nature and 
needs of the matter. The world has 
changed considerably; the rate of 
progress continues to accelerate. It is 
doubtful whether those who originally 
realized the need for cultural propa- 
gation, planned to cater continually for 
the demands of a rapidly changing 
world; a world with generation after 
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generation striving for different and 
perhaps new ideals, morals and ethics. 
To plan realistically with such vision 
would have required superhuman 
powers. The “originators” realized 

a need but did not and probably could 
not envisage the desired needs to meet 
the invading “impacts” of new 
“introductions” within a changing 
world. 


The time for further concern is now 
upon us. Thankfully, some if not more of 
us have realized that additional energies 
are required to restore and revive our 
proud heritage. Unhappily, our effort 
to promote our culture is not always 
undertaken with true hearts or clear 
understanding. What we have restored 
and revived, in different forms of 
cultural expression, is often “diseased 
and watered’. Dance forms performed 
with realism and meaning are at times 
hard to come by. 


Recognition of the need in thought 
should always be followed by meaning- 
ful action. Since there is no perfect 
answer to any human problem, experts 
on anything, anywhere, will be in 
complete agreement, but our experts 
must clarify their thoughts on this 
matter, and from there propose definite 
directions for all to adopt. Maori culture 
is just as important as any other. Unless 
we accept the implications of this state- 
ment, then our efforts will not reap the 
rewards they deserve. 


Our concept of culture and what it is 
must be reviewed for Maori culture is 
much more than art and dance forms. 
As in all cultures, Maori depends on 
different forms of media, in order to 
expand. The principal media used in 
practically every culture is language. 
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This is not to say that art and dance 
forms should not be promoted, for they 
constitute a very important aspect of 
any culture. It is my contention that we 
should channel more time and energy 
into Maori, perhaps just as much as we 
do in English. Recognition should be 
given to both and all cultures, at the 
same time we should be practical. 


The work of our schools in the main has 
centred on the art forms: songs, chants 
and legends. But this in itself is 
insufficient to regain our cultural 
identity. The teaching of these should 
and must be continued. There is room 
for expansion even in these areas if we 
really cared to develop; carving, for 
instance, plus material culture. In 
addition, language must be taught on a 
wider scale, but language taught by 
teachers with sound knowledge and 
“training”. 


Enclosed within the boundaries of the 
Pacific Basin are thousands of islands 
with many different cultural identities. 
Have these different identities been 
recognized? Are they being given the 
right to determine their own destinies. 
Are we really concerned with our 
cultural heritage? The paucity of 
literature and written documents on 
these “culturally-rich” islands, speaks 
for itself. 


We must now realize that it is time to 
write and record, to train and teach, 
to learn and appreciate the values of 
our and all cultures. We, the family of 
mankind, must have one heart, if the 
task is to be accomplished and revive 
what we have had, what we now have 
and what we will have in the years to 
come. 


culture My culture | Albert Leomala 


Culture my culture Culture 

why are you leaving please my culture 
why are you running away come back 

oh culture, stop stop come back to me 

I need you culture Destroy the western 
I want you stop him growing 
to be with me burn him down 

to remain with me for he’s killing you 
for subwe Oh culture 

and for /agia oh my culture 

for mateana come back 

and for feasting I need you 


and I'll die with you. 


* In North Pentecost dialect 
sukwe is a pig killing ceremony, 
lagia is a marriage ceremony, and 
mateana is a funeral ceremony. 


No. 4, 1974 : Ujamaa Safari : Ujamaa Safari is the story 
of a meeting. And meetings seem to be the primary 
business of the ecumenical movement. We meet to 
discover each other ; to plan and to criticize ; to search 
for unity and discover our deep divisions ; to find our 
common strategies and programmes and more often 
learn how complex and different are the situations we 
face ; to write up our consensus and sadly find how 
narrow that can be. And sometimes we meet in order to 
change. Yet changing convictions is no easy matter. 
One has to discover, sometimes, what one’s convictions 
really are ! Ujamaa Safari is the story of Familia 74, in 
Dar es Salaam, Tanzania — a meeting planned to take 
some of these notions into account. 


Some years ago Risk introduced its readers to both 
Paulo Freire and Ivan Illich. Since then both these men 
have won further notoriety ; Freire for his pedagogical 
theory and, in particular, his connection with the idea 
of “conscientization”’, and Illich as the master of contem- 
porary iconoclasm, the ikons being the school, the 
complexity of modern medicine, the wizardry of travel. 
Now Risk brings the two together to share in a discus- 
sion about education, particularly the idea of “deschool- 
ing” and the theory of “conscientization’”’. The result is a 
melange of provocative ideas, acid questions, gentle 
reappraisals and genuine dialogue involving people who 
are contributing originality and sparkle to the whole 
question of education. . 


| - However free one wants to be in worship, there always 
. seems to be a need for a text or the words of a song. This 
Ty | Risk handbook for worship was prepared especially 
for the Fifth Assembly of the WCC. It includes musical 
acclamations, litanies, responsories, hymns and the neces- 
sary ingredients for a eucharistic liturgy. Its value will 
long outlast the Assembly and its usefulness is enriched 
by all texts being in French, German and English. 


YOU 
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Harambee is a Swahili word. It has no simple equivalent 
in English : it means the unity achieved by many people, 
young and old, beyond divisions of tribe and class, 

freely working together to achieve a commonly accepted 
aim. This issue of Risk interprets the story of youth 
between 1968 and 1975 in so far as youth affect the 
ecumenical movement. It was prepared as a Handbook 
for the Fifth Assembly of the World Council of Churches 
in Nairobi, Kenya. The issue more or less reflects the 
agenda prepared for a workshop on youth at the 
Assembly. But it is to be hoped that Harambee may 
become a slogan for all who are committed to the ecume- 
nical movement. Without that pulling together, with 
everyone’s worth fully recognized and nobody’s identity 
lost, we will not achieve much. 
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